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hinted at, was hardly what one might have expected 
from a statesman of his wide experience, and more 
particularly from the President of this great country, 
which is generally assumed to be the leader among 
the nations toward the permanent peace of the world. 
If this dinner to the President was arranged to 
influence Congress in behalf of the two-battleship 
program of the Navy Department, it seems to have 
failed almost entirely of its purpose, as it has awak- 
ened little echo in the country. The people are 
thinking for themselves, and Congress is hearing 
from them this year as never before, and as we write 
this word there seems at least an even chance that 
the proposed naval increase will be cut down half, as 
was the case last year. 



Warships on the Lakes. 

There is still a good deal of concern among a number 
of the friends of peace, particularly in Canada and Great 
Britain, lest the treaty of 1817 prohibiting the presence of 
armed vessels on the Great Lakes should be seriously modi- 
fied, even abrogated. We have just received a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the British National Peace 
Council urging on behalf of the Council agitation "against 
any departure from the pact which keeps the Great Lakes 
free from armed forces and which is our one really great 
example of disarmament." The Toronto Globe, the chief 
organ of the party in power, in a recent issue voices the 
opposition, on the part of Canada, against any modifica- 
tion of the Rush-Bagot Convention. It says : 

" The treaty which has kept war vessels from the lakes 
is a heritage from a time when the general average of in- 
telligence and the standard of citizenship were higher in 
Canada and the United States than they are at present. 
It would probably be impossible to secure the assent of 
either country to such a treaty now, for destructive tariff 
wars are averted only by the certainty of ruin to many 
important interests. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
this beneficial treaty already in existence can be continued. 
The successful appeal of the ruler must always be to the 
average, not the highest, intelligence of the people, and 
the interests that want the building of warships on the 
lakes may triumph at any time. This possibility should 
inspire all who appreciate the benefits of the existing ar- 
rangement and the gravity of the mistake which may be 
made to devote every effort toward averting a threaten- 
ing danger." 

What has awakened fear about the matter is the fact 
that our own government has — with the consent of the 
Canadian government, however — placed a number of 
naval militia training ships on the lakes, and the action 
of the Canadian government in beginning the creation 
of a Canadian navy. One of these steps has caused un- 
easiness on this side of the border and the other on the 
other side. We do not, however, share very much the 
alarm. A recent communication from the Department of 



State has given us the assurance that it is the settled 
policy of our government to abide by the convention of 
1817, and it is certainly no less the policy of the Canadian 
government. 

It is incredible, it seems to us, that the two govern- 
ments, after nearly a hundred years of absence of armed 
vessels on the lakes and the beneficent results of this 
policy, economically and otherwise, will now throw good 
sense to the winds and stultify themselves by breaking 
down this beneficent barrier and opening the way for 
costly and dangerous fleets on these waters hitherto de- 
voted to peace. We do not agree with the Toronto 
Globe that the general average of intelligence and the 
standard of citizenship are lower in Canada and the United 
States to-day than they were in 1817. The exact opposite 
is true, for a hundred reasons. And it is precisely because 
of the wider intelligence and the greater humaneness of 
our day, and the impressiveness of the lesson which the 
Rush-Bagot agreement has taught, that we are convinced 
that the responsible authorities on both sides of the lakes 
will not allow themselves to be carried off their feet in 
this important matter by the mischievously active navy 
promoters. The masses of both peoples are with the 
governments, and ought to say so " out loud," in unmistak- 
able terms. 

- — 1 « ♦ » ■ . 

A Pan-American Judiciary. 

Mr. Hayne Davis, in an article in the New York In- 
dependent for March 10 on " The Foundations of Inter- 
national Justice," proposes a plan for a Pan-American 
Judiciary. This proposal is full of hopeful facts which 
support his idea and of ingenious suggestions as to how 
it may be realized. Instead of proposing something en- 
tirely new, as is often the case with writers on internation- 
alism, Mr. Davis' proposition contemplates making use of 
existing institutions, namely, the Pan-American Congress 
and the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Although the Latin- American states were unwilling at 
the second Hague Conference to enter into an arrange- 
ment for a court which implied their political inferiority 
to the great powers, this fact by no means prevents them 
from having an international judicial system on their own 
terms. They can form a judicial group with the United 
States and Canada. With the exception of Canada, which 
is related to a monarchy, this group of states has, as a fav- 
orable condition to an international organization, the same 
kind of government. All except Canada are entitled to 
four members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. Canada could be allowed four judges in the 
Hague Court. All the judges of this court are appointed 
by the executives of their governments. All of the re- 
publics are bound together by a Pan-American Congress. 
This Congress might confirm the judicial appointments 
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to the Hague Court as appointments to the United States 
Supreme Court are confirmed by the United States Senate. 
Their confirmation would add to the confidence that is 
placed in them by their respective governments the 
weight that would attach to the good opinion of Pan- 
America acting through its Congress. 

The judges could be grouped into District Courts for 
cases between their own country and other countries, 
with the right of appeal to a Circuit Court consisting of 
a group of the chief justices of the District Courts. There 
might be several circuits, Northern, Central, South Cen- 
tral, Eastern, Western, Island, etc., to include all the Pan- 
American nations. A Supreme Court of Appeal might 
be made up of the chief justices of the Circuit Courts. If 
this plan should prove inadvisable, the Pan-American 
Congress might elect one judge from each of the allot- 
ment of four judges allowed the Pan-American nations in 
the Hague Court, who might sit by circuits, appeal to be 
taken from them to the full bench ; or a panel might be 
made of one judge each from the different nations, from 
which a small tribunal might be selected for special cases, 
if preferred. 

Mr. Davis suggests that the payment of the judges 
should be made, not by each nation, according to the cus- 
tom of the present Hague Court, but by the union of na- 
tions. Each judge should have double the salary that is 
provided for the officer of highest judicial rank of the 
nation from which he is appointed, and the necessary 
funds should be derived from international commerce, 
which is the chief source of international litigation. 

As a first step to the realization of his plan, he suggests 
that the assent of only two powers at a time by general 
treaties of arbitration is necessary. If it were not desired 
to use all four judges that are appointed to the Hague 
Court, each power might designate and pay one judge, 
whose salary should be twice that of the highest national 
judge, and the two judges might choose a third when a 
case comes up, the pay of the third judge to be the same 
as that of his associates. The United States might ap- 
point the same judge to act in all its cases, and the other 
countries who are willing to make a beginning with it 
might each appoint the same national judge as a judge 
for all cases. This would make the total number of judges 
the same as the total number of states that cared to try 
the experiment. 

There is, however, one great problem which must be 
met before any international judiciary can be fully suc- 
cessful. This is the problem of jurisidiction. The pres- 
ent Hague Court cannot act until the powers that are 
in dispute agree to submit their cases to it and state the 
terms of their submission. In nearly all the treaties, 
most of which are based on the Anglo-French treaty of 
1903, questions of vital interest and national honor are 



excluded from arbitration. So long, therefore, as these 
reservations are made there can be only a vague juris- 
diction or practically none. We must first determine 
what questions of vital interests and national honor are, 
or are not, in order to meet this difficulty. Better still, 
instead of the Anglo-French treaty, we might adopt the 
form of treaty common in Latin- America which excludes 
from arbitration only such questions as affect the con- 
stitution of a state. But more important than jurisdic- 
tion is the necessity for mutual agreement by the Pan- 
American states that whatever litigation arises among 
them their present undisputed territory and their sover- 
eignty over it shall be respected. Lands that are now 
in dispute, Mr. Davis suggests, may be treated separately. 
Whatever we may think of the details of Mr. Davis' 
plan, there is much to be said for a Pan-American Judi- 
ciary. It would seem that a group of nations which is 
being welded into one great world of common political, 
commercial, scientific and intellectual interests, as shown 
by the successful operation of the Bureau of American 
Republics, the Pan-American Scientific Congress and the 
Pan-American Congress itself, which has now become 
periodic and will meet soon at Buenos Ayres for its 
fourth session, a group of nations that has frequently had 
among its various units joint commissions of arbitration 
and sent cases to the Hague Court, ought to have a com- 
mon judicial system. Continuity of legal decisions and 
convenience demand it. For nearly a century the United 
States has acted as protector of the Latin- American re- 
publics under the Monroe Doctrine. It has been a 
mediator in their troubles. It brought about by its 
friendly offices a conference of Central American repub- 
lics, which resulted in an arbitration treaty and an Inter- 
national Court. In no better way could it realize its 
ambition to extend its protecting arm over its southern 
neighbors than by joining them in a Pan-American Tri- 
bunal. A real Pan-American Union with a Pan Ameri- 
can Court would relieve all its members of part of their 
burden of expense for armaments and so prevent the 
South American states from entering upon the folly of 
further competition in armaments with the great powers. 
As for questions of honor, President Taft has expressed 
the opinion that these can be arbitrated. Vital interests 
have already been successfully arbitrated, for example, 
once in the Alabama case between Great Britain and the 
United States and again in the North Sea case between 
Great Britain and Russia. As for mutual guarantees of 
territorial domain, the United States could not honor 
the Monroe Doctrine better than to pledge itself against 
taking land by conquest from any Latin- American state. 
Such a policy of self-restraint, though our government 
might at present decline to adopt it with the nations of 
the world generally, is quite in line with the probable 
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development of international organization and future 
arbitration treaties. The fear of possible loss of territory 
is the one thing that makes it difficult to get nations to 
reduce their armaments and trust the Hague Court. 

It has always been hoped by the friends of peace that 
the nations might all move together in the progress of civ- 
ilization and law — Europe with Asia and Asia with the 
Americas. The friends of peace want to see the Hague 
Tribunal and finally a Court of Justice develop among 
the nations as a whole. This development accords with 
the history of internationalism. They do not want to see 
any part of the world left behind in this triumphant 
advance. They would be sorry to see a promising in- 
stitution like the proposed Court of Justice meet with 
temporary failure or limited to a few great powers. 
They hope that some reasonable method may be found 
by which its judges may be appointed upon a basis of 
equality and be set to work. But if this cannot be now, 
they would welcome the realization of a judiciary for 
any group of nations that is ready for it. If Pan- Amer- 
ica is ready for an International Judiciary, let Pan- 
America have it. The result will be the same in the end. 
Europe and Asia would 'be likely to follow our example, 
and in good time there would develop, on terms satis- 
factory to the least as well as the greatest of nations, a 
World Judiciary. 



Anglo-German Friendship. 

The Anglo-German Friendship Committee of Great 
Britain presented an address of welcome to Prince Henry 
of Prussia at the German Embassy in London on the 
occasion of the Prince's visit a month ago to the British 
capital. Among the distinguished members of the depu- 
tation which presented the address were the Duke of 
Argyll, honorary president, Lord Avebury, president, Lord 
Courtney, Lord Weardale, Sir William H. Holland, J. 
Allen Baker, M. P., T. P. Newman, Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, Francis William Fox, etc. The address was as 
follows : 

" We recall with great satisfaction the immemorial and 
uninterrupted peace and long-continued friendship which 
have existed between Germany and Great Britain, and 
the close and affectionate ties of relationship which have 
connected the reigning sovereigns of the German states 
and the British throne for so many generations. 

" We may refer to the immense and world-wide com- 
mercial interests of our two nations at the present time 
and the common work of our Christian churches. We 
count on our mutual indebtedness to the literature, 
science and art of our peoples as affording also potent 
reasons for the maintenance of our natural and cordial 
relations. 

" We need not remind your Royal Highness of the nu- 
merous interchanges of friendly visits which have taken 



place during the past few years between the British and 
German civic, municipal and commercial authorities, as 
also between the leading newspapers, editors and jour- 
nalists; and the representatives of the manual workers 
who carry on the manufacturing industries of the world, 
as well as those who are charged with the guidance of 
our Christian churches. These international visits have 
been the influential means of drawing the peoples of our 
two empires into closer friendship and sympathetic 
knowledge of each other. 

" We earnestly Irust that in future all grounds for dis- 
trust and suspicion may be removed by a closer coopera- 
tion in international matters, and by a full recognition of 
the right of each nation to judge of their respective spe- 
cial needs and requirements for the protection of their 
several national and commercial interests. 

" We earnestly hope, moreover, that within the next few 
years this closer friendship and better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of both empires may lead to a termi- 
nation of the present ruinous rivalry in naval armaments. 

" We fervently hope and pray that our two nations may 
cooperate with the other great powers in promoting not 
only the peace but the moral and material advance of 
civilization throughout the world." 

Prince Henry, in acknowledging the address, said : 

" I thank you profoundly for having come here to pre- 
sent me with this address, the more so as you know that 
I am here on a private visit and not in any official capac- 
ity. I concur most heartily with the sentiments of 
friendship expressed in your address. I am sure that 
my beloved sovereign and brother, the German Emperor, 
will be much gratified on learning its contents. I wish 
to add one thing more. It is, that I sincerely hope your 
nation may in future have the same confidence in our 
sovereign and government as we have in your dearly 
beloved and much respected sovereign and your govern- 
ment." 

The last sentence of Prince Henry's response deserves 
the most careful attention, not of the members of the 
Anglo-German Friendship Committee only, but of the 
whole British people. Nearly the whole of the present 
unsatisfactory situation between the two countries grows 
out of the curious English distrust of Germany. 



Observance of the Eighteenth of May. 

The observance of the Eighteenth of May as Peace Day 
this year gives promise of being much more general than 
ever before. Besides the American Peace Society and its 
sixteen Branches and Auxiliaries, the American School 
Peace League, the International School of Peace, the 
Peace Department of the W. C. T. U., the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, the Intercollegiate Peace Association 
and all the independent local peace societies in New York, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere are giving special attention to 
securing the observance of the day in the universities, 
colleges, normal schools, public schools and elsewhere. 
Letters from many city superintendents indicate a re- 
markable growth of interest in the cause of international 



